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EDITORIAL 


WHO ARE THE TEACHERS? 


A correspondent from a Western State sent us a series of questions 
the other day. He wanted to know among other things: What kind 
of students enter Colleges of Education? How and what is taught in 
Education? How do you judge the final product? What is the evalu- 
ation of teaching as a business? 

We told him it would take a sizeable library to answer all his ques- 


tions, but we tried our hand at it. Here are a few of the things we 
told him: 

“All kinds of students enter Colleges of Education; they are likely 
to be reasonably intelligent folks who like to work with other people. 
A good many of them are women—perhaps there are more proportion- 
ately of the one sex than there ought to be. And we lose a lot of the 
women teachers, temporarily at least, because they get married fairly 
soon and bring up families—a job for which their teacher preparation 
nowadays helps them a good deal. 

“Students in teachers colleges have for the most part a general, 
liberal education, with perhaps a fourth of their total program given 
to courses in Education (many of which are also good ‘liberal’ educa- 
tion). These courses usually include an introduction to the school as 
an institution and its place in the American society; a course or courses 
in child growth and development—how children and youth grow and 
why they develop the way they do; the psychology of learning; inten- 
sive work in the skills—reading, figuring, etc., or the special fields in 
which they will work; something about the ‘curriculum of modern 
schools, and a program usually called ‘practice teaching’ but tending 
more and more to be real experiencing in all the activities of a good 
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modern school, whether in the classroom, in the laboratory, art and 
music studios, in the gymnasium and on the playing fields, in the shops 
or on the farm—wherever educational activities go forward under the 
direction of the school. 

“How do we judge the final product? We check as we go along, of 
course, but it takes a good many years to know what the results have 
been. That’s one of the difficulties about teaching. We can measure 
fairly well some of the achievements, in skills and mastery of factual 
materials, but when it comes to the real outcomes—how people live the 
rest of their lives—that’s another story. We do have some evidence in 
one classic instance: In a Maryland community years ago, in the first 
days of mental testing, a number of children examined by scientific 
investigators were found to be so low mentally and so difficult emotion- 
ally that it was prophesied for them that they would be economic and 
social liabilities in their community. But 17 years later a follow-up 
inquiry showed these individuals to be nothing of the sort. Not as 
many of them proportionally were on relief as with the general popu- 
lation; they had not contributed to delinquency and crime as prophe- 
sied. Why? The chief reason given by the follow-up investigators 
was the teachers. Skillful, sympathetic, understanding teachers had 
worked so well with this unpromising human material that they had 
not become dependents and criminals but on the whole useful citizens. 

“You ask us to evaluate ‘teaching as a business.’ If you mean by 


‘business’ something in which one is sure to ‘make money,’ then we 
don’t usually recommend teaching as a ‘business.’ But as a useful, 
satisfying, worthwhile profession—there are few services that can 
qualify as well as education.” 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MENTAL HEALTH 


The World Federation for Mental Health announces that the Fifth 
International Congress on Mental Health will be held at the University 
of Toronto, Canada, August 14-21, i954. The theme is “Mental 
Health in Public Affairs.” The Congress is open to professional work- 
ers in mental health and to the members of recognized organizations 
interested in such work. Topics proposed by the Preparatory Com- 
mission from this country include as “high priority needs of people” 
(a) the mental health role of the school, (b) the training of profes- 
sional groups who work with children and families, (c) the problem 
of special groups. Persons interested in attending the Congress should 
write to the Executive Officer, Fifth International Congress on Mental 
Health, 111 St. George Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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TEACHERS HAVE MENTAL HEALTH RESPONSIBILITIES 


ALFRED KAMM, Ed.D. 





“Mental hospitals and schools” might well have been the title of the keynote talk Dr. Kamm 


gave to the teachers of Madison County, Illinois, at the opening of a mental health institute for 


them in October. 


This was a pilot project, intended to show other Illinois counties what can 


be accomplished through a well-organized mental health institute of teachers and administrators. 


Dr. Kamm is Coordinator of Mental Health Education in the Department of Public Welfare, 


Carbondale, Illinois. 





T O begin with, I suppose we all know 
the difference between a school and a 
mental hospital? Let’s put it this way: 
One must show mental improvement to 
leave a mental hospital! 

In this discussion I plan to browse over 
the mental health field and attempt to 
point out some needs, problems, facts, and 
trends—especially as they relate to the 
school program. As a result we hope that 
teachers will become a litttle more aware 
of their mental health responsibilities with 
children; that we can uncover tension- 
building conditions in our schools; that 
we can discover the sources of infection 
for mental illness; and that we will give 
more priority to the development of 
sturdier personalities in our children. 
These goals will not be easily achieved, 
but I am confident that much progress 
toward them can be made. 


Personal Relations 


In a mental hospital the basic element 
of the whole treatment program is per- 
sonal relations. The problem is to replace 
habits attitudes. 
New attitudes and new habits of behavior 
can be established best through relations 


the undesirable and 


with people. These relations begin with 
the establishment of good rapport. Out 
of this comes friendship, fellowship, ad- 
miration, affection, understanding, and 
insight. Only in such an atmosphere can 
desirable personality changes be made. 


You have heard about the permissiveness 


of psychiatrists and mental hospital pro- 


grams, but remember that all the time 
there is also a powerful influence of hu- 
man relations permeating the whole pro- 
gram. As soon as possible, patients are 
brought under the influence of this con- 
trolling factor. From that point, altera- 
tions in the patient’s personality pattern 
move along at a rate suited to his par- 
ticular illness. 

This is not to belittle medications, 
shock therapy, food, special therapies, and 
surgery. However, it takes the human 
relations factor to synthesize all these 
things and to guide their impact on the 
patient. 

One important technique involved in 
this work is the art of listening, which 
probably could be used more often by the 
teacher in dealing with problem behavior. 
As the patient improves, key staff mem- 
bers bring influence to bear by suggestion 
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and careful use of motivations which 
shift interest from old characteristics to 
new ones. 

Briefly stated, this is the process by 
which mental patients are treated and get 
better. Full knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples involved in this process is essential 
to school teachers. The molding of chil- 
dren’s personalities is not a much different 
process, if any. There is the constant 
change of personality characteristics, per- 
sonal relations of various grades, establish- 
ment of rapport, motivations, rewards, 
suggestion, etc. Personal relations are in- 
deed the foundation of our educational 
work. 

I am inclined to say that education is 
personal relations. Are we neglecting 
them for other things and thereby re- 
tarding or distorting the whole process 
of personality development and of edu- 


cation? 


Everyone Is Important 


Another _ brief 
schools and mental hospitals might be 
added to highlight a special point. Today, 


comparison between 


everyone who works in a mental hospital 
is important. This is because no one can 
measure the influence of any one person 
on another; no one can tell exactly what 
helped most to make the patient get bet- 
ter. Sometimes the influence of one pa- 
cient on another can be a key factor. 

In the school situation, who is the most 
important person in terms of influencing 
children? Is such an evaluation possible? 
What would happen if we tried to grade 
teachers on their influence with children? 
We cannot overlook the influence of chil- 
dren on each other. How can the un- 


desirable precipitate of this reaction be 
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filtered out to best advantage? These 
questions point up the need for certain 
conditions in the school setting which en- 
courage good human relations. To men- 
tion a few, we need psychiatric and psy- 
chological orientation, teamwork, good 
intercommunications, and an emphasis on 
people instead of things. 

With children, as with the mentally 
ill, everything we do for them is impor- 
tant. One cannot tell exactly what per- 
son, situation, act, or word will have the 
greatest influence on a personality. Think 
back through the years of your life and 
notice how often seemingly little things 
have had great power over you. 

Dr. Karl Menninger released a pam- 
phlet several years ago called “If We Can 
But Love.” His thesis in this brochure is 
that love or regard for one’s fellowman 
is a basic element of the whole psychiatric 
treatment program. Where it exists, pa- 
tients are approachable, amenable, and 


flexible to suggestion, counseling, and in- 


fluence. Can anyone dispute the fact that 
the same conditions of love and regard are 
necessary to teach children, especially the 
ones with sick personalities? In another 
spot, Dr. Menninger makes a statement di- 
rectly opposed to the stigmatized, nega- 
tive, and hopeless public attitude about 
Hear his words: “No 


branch of medical science, with the excep- 


the mentally ill. 


tion of obstetrics, is blessed by so many 
recoveries as is psychiatry.” This is also 
true about working with children’s be- 
havior problems. 

Dr. Bruno Bettelheim asks for more 
than love in his book called “Love Is Not 
Enough.” In addition to love, according 


to him, we must offer a daily life ‘‘so 
organized that the routine tasks of living 





become desirable rather than destructive 
forces.” The catch is that teachers must 
know the difference between desirable and 
destructive forces and also techniques to 
use in order to keep the right satisfactions 
and motivations uppermost in the child as 
he relates himself constantly to his en- 
vironment. 


Physical Environment 


In psychiatry, the physical environ- 
ment of a hospital is accepted as an im- 
The em- 
phasis now is to make this influence a 
favorable one. 


portant influence on patients. 


In fact, to quote an au- 
thority, “therapy begins the moment a 
new patient is brought into the hospital 
grounds.” Even the landscaping is im- 
The beauties of nature do affect 


and 


sponses are regulated by environmental 


portant. 
us. Psychological emotional _re- 
factors. We have known this a long time. 
Let us study the school environment to 


find out how much of what we know 


about this relationship is being applied in 


our schools. This includes such material- 
istic topics as heat, light, color, space 
arrangement, 


decorations, equipment, 


acoustics, and toilet facilities. Where can 
improvements be made? Maybe the hori- 
zon of this knowledge can be extended a 
‘trifle, with new ideas about the better use 
of the physical environment for the en- 
couragement of better psychological and 
emotional feeling-tone in both teacher 
and pupil. 

Sound mental health is certainly as 
much the foundation of a strong society 
as sound physical health, maybe more so. 
For various reasons, the physical has been 
given precedence over the mental in our 


health programs. This is obviously an 
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unbalanced relationship. Equality is the 
only solution. Neglect of teaching about 
mental and emotional health has helped to 
maintain the old superstitions and en- 
couraged the stigma attached to such an 
Symp- 


toms can be recognized; these illnesses are 


illness. We know better now. 


curable. They can be prevented, and at 
least part of this responsibility rests with 
our school programs and the people who 
operate them. Treatments have im- 
proved. The great problem in this field 
is to apply what we already know. 
Knowledge is not power until we use it. 

Have you noticed the trend toward 
psychiatric jokes? The humor of a so- 
ciety is a good barometer of its interests 


and 


better understanding of mental health; 


its worries. Maybe it indicates a 
possibly our insight is improving about 
the mind and the emotions. Jokes have 
points back of them. Maybe this trend 
augers better mental health programs for 
all of us, individually and collectively. 
A point to keep in mind is that we do not 
ridicule the mentally ill any more than we 


do the physically ill. 
Carriers of Mental Illness 


I am positive in my own mind that we 
have carriers of mental illness just as we 
have carriers of typhoid. These are the 
misfits and malcontents whose psycho- 
logical and emotional influence on people 
is negative much of the time. Unfortu- 
nately, a few teachers are such carriers 
of mental and emotional illness. They 
affect both adults and children by creat- 
ing negativism, frustrations, worry, anx- 
iety, hostility, feelings of guilt, bitter- 
ness, embarrassment, sorrow, and other 
undesirable feeling patterns. They create 


an unhealthy classroom atmosphere. 
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Children can also be carriers of emo- 
tional illnesses. How can they be recog- 
nized? What help can they be given? 
How can their negative influence be 
counteracted? Remember that we are 
trying to think in terms of reducing ten- 
sions, frustrations, worry, and anxiety. 
Our goal is the happy, integrated child, 
functioning at a satisfactory level for 
himself in his current circumstances. 

Here is another aspect of this problem. 
There are sources of infection in all our 


communities which create emotional dis- 


turbances, ¢.g., poor housing, lack of play 


space, etc. Some are worse than others. 
The same principles apply to these sources 
of infection causing emotional illness as 
apply to those which cause physical ill- 
ness. Brief mention of this point is not 
to belittle it, for herein is a major influ- 
ence on the child—namely, the cultural 
factors. 

The task of neutralizing these carriers 
of personality distortion and the com- 
munity sources of infection for emo- 
tional disturbances is a tremendous one. 
It calls for social engineering such as we 
have not yet seen, but come it must to 


keep modern society on an even keel. 


Parents and Home Life 
If we are to believe what we hear, 
parents and poor home life are to blame 


Most 


children not only want to behave, but 


for the bad behavior of children! 


do, and their achievements are many. 
Unhappily, only the bad behavior is sen- 
sational enough to get attention for pub- 
licity. Someone else gets the credit for 
the good work, not parents. Do you give 
parents their proper share of credit when 


it is due? Or do you feel like the teacher 
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who said, “we could do so much for our 
children, if we just didn’t have to put up 
with parents?” 

Children cannot help but be active, and 
we say “that’s the way we'd rather have 
them”—until they start getting active. 
We hear parents and teachers both say, 
“I'd rather see a child doing things than 
sitting around.” But when things begin 
to happen, our attitude changes and we 
are not in a position to give of our best 
toward the learning opportunities in- 
volved in the situation. Instead of deal- 
ing with the child at his own level, we 
crowd him with adult standards 


values, because we are always in a hurry 


and 


for everything, including progress. If 
we could just take time to show children 
how easy it is to behave as we expect 
them to, there would be much better 
behavior all around, and much more en- 
joyment in all our lives. When the edu- 
cative process is rushed, the cohesiveness 
of the personality is decreased. Growth 
from a young and selfish egotist to an 
adult concerned about others is a long and 
slow process. Children need time to 
mature, to experience, to acquire Our ways 
of living. This is important, because an 
adult’s mental health depends very much 
on the behavior patterns established dur- 


ing childhood. Don’t rush the job! 


“Iuvenile Delinquency 
le Deling y” 


Juvenile delinquency is another name 
for emotionally disturbed. Crime is closer 
to mental illness) My comments about 
there 
is too much talk about it already, too 


juvenile delinquency will be brief; 


much hand wringing, name calling, and 
blaming of one thing or another as the 
Why 


cause. All behavior is purposive. 
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not approach these problems from this 
angle instead of smearing our children? 

We need active programs for youth to 
meet their developmental needs in full 
measure and to benefit by the contribu- 
tions they can make to our way of living. 
Their contributions will be good or bad 
in pattern according to the influences 
with the greatest weight. Today’s gener- 
ation of youth is at least as good as was 
ours. The crux of the problem is how we 
use the available material. What are they 
taught? What 


Perfection in behavior is 


How are they taught? 
do they see? 
the last thing we should expect from chil- 
dren. 

Instead of pointing our fingers at them 
as wasteful, destructive, and malicious, 
adults might better take a long look at 
their own production of instruments of 
war like atomic bombs, political shenani- 
gans, five and ten percent deals, embezzle- 
ment, tax evasions, etc. 
Youth are copying their elders. 


gangsterism, 
Some- 
how, there must be a way for us to give 
them better patterns to follow without 
double-talk, double-standards, contradic- 
tions, and frustrations. 

The child who becomes physically 
handicapped goes through a terrific emo- 
tional and psychological crisis. It is also 
a personality crisis. Will it disintegrate? 
To what extent? This happens often in 
school situations. Are we prepared for 
these emergencies? Are we helping or 
hindering the healing of these personality 
that 
numerous handicaps are not quite so ob- 


The mentally retarded child is 
also crippled, but no part of the body has 


wounds? You need no reminder 


vious. 


been lost; children with these special 


handicaps need understanding, not pity. 


The cruelest blow of all is to ridicule, be- 
little, or embarrass these children—or any 
child, for that matter. 

Interest in human relations knowledge 
and skills is growing rapidly. Studies are 
showing up the importance of the human 
relations factor in all types of organiza- 
tions. In a study made at the San Diego 
Naval Station, “many specific human re- 
lations factors were revealed which made 
some working groups more effective than 
others.” Superior effectiveness, as indus- 
try is realizing, comes through a humane 
and people-centered approach to super- 
vision. The same principle applies in 
school organizations. 


The cries of “frills,” 
R’s, get back to education, will always be 


teach the three 


heard. They are sprouting out in various 
places right now. Unfortunately, these 
outbursts often lead to factionalism, re- 
placement of personnel, and serious emo- 
tional disturbances. Such opposition also 
turns up against human relations classes, 
counseling programs, and various types of 
specialized courses. In today’s world, the 
three R’s are just not enough. These same 
objectors want graduates to know how to 
work, how to get along with other people, 
control themselves, cooperate, be super- 
visors, etc. They also want less juvenile 
delinquency, less crime, less mental illness, 
fewer emotionally disturbed children, and 
a world at peace. In what way could we 
possibly give more emphasis to the need 
for human relations skills and knowledge, 
understanding of self, and development of 


sturdy personalities? 


(Continued on page 17) 





OUR TROUBLED FIRST-GRADER 


BY 


VLADIMIR and REYMOUR DE LISSOVOY 





By her position of authority, especially in the primary grades, the teacher often becomes the 


center of the child’s universe and is second only to the mother in her influence upon children’s 


behavior, say the authors of this article. 


this—and what it means to the child. 


of Social Studies at the New York State Teachers College, Oswego. 


They wonder whether teachers themselves always realize 


Mr. de Lissovoy is Assistant Professor in the Department 


He has done graduate work 


at Syracuse, Colorado, and Cornell universities, and last year held a Grant Foundation fellow- 


ship at Cornell. 


a mother of three children. 


Mrs. de Lissovoy specialized in psychology at Northwestern University; she is 





OT too long ago one of our children 


N 


moved from there to kindergarten and 
¢€ 


entered a public nursery school, 


then to the first grade. The boy, we feel, 
is fairly well adjusted socially and is a 
As he 


progressed in these three years we became 


bit above average in intelligence. 


conscious of his maturation as it mani- 
fested itself in skill acquisition, but our 
attention was particularly drawn to his 
attitude toward other youngsters of his 
age and to his younger brother and sister. 
It became apparent to us that a change 
was taking place in his actions, and we 
marvelled and congratulated one another, 
for Greg was becoming “civilized”! 
Social etiquette, in our family, was 
taught as much as possible by example, 
and now Greg was a perfect gentleraan. 
Everything was “If you please”, ‘Thank 
Indeed, 
he even insisted on praying before each 
His 


manner with his brother and sister was 


you”, and “May I be excused?” 
meal “like we do at juice time”. 


likewise remarkable, and this change was 
quite bewildering at first. Then came 
Linda and mother were 


on the block committee, Geoff and dad 


the committees. 


were on the toy committee, and Greg was 


the book committee. Clean-up time be- 
came a great game, and we were com- 
plimented and encouraged by Greg, who 
by now developed a quiet and condescend- 
ing attitude toward his younger brother 
and sister. It became apparent that Greg 
was absorbing and imitating his teacher, 
and although when some of the novelty 
of the nursery school experience wore off 
he returned to a more “normal’”’ behavior 
of a four-year old we became conscious 
of positive modification in his attitudes 
which persist to this day. The atmos- 
phere of his classroom was permissive, it 


The 


teacher was a guide, she was firm but 


was warm, it was democratic. 
consistent in her attitudes and actions. 
The following year Greg was pro- 
moted to the first grade; he was very 
proud and eager to be a real “schoolboy”, 
to learn to read, write, and to do numbers. 
This new experience produced some in- 
teresting reactions at home. One evening 
when the children were playing an argu- 
ment ensued over the property rights of 
some toy; out came the following ejacu- 
lation: “Hold your tongue, I don’t want 


to hear another word out of you! 
During the next few weeks there fol- 





lowed a series of violent reactions which 
prompted us to pay close attention to 


Greg’s vocal expresssions. These in- 


cluded, “I'll slap your face”, “Shut up”, 


“If ————— does not study he will go 
back to the kindergarten.” 

At one time when we were discussing 
the consequences of a minor infraction 
of rules, Greg burst out with a violent; 
“Rules, rules, all I hear is rules, I don’t 
want any more rules!” This was a period 
of physical violence, shouting, kicking, 
and toy destruction. 

Naturally we were worried, and we 
consulted such authorities as Gesell, Wolf, 
Frank. 
learned that a certain amount of violence 
was part of the behavior norms of this 
age, and we realized that the tensions 


and From these sources we 


were produced by new demands and the 
more formal atmosphere of the first grade. 
After consulting with other parents whose 
children were in the same room we dis- 
covered that they were bewildered by the 
seemingly changed behavior of their chil- 
dren. We were relieved in a sense, to hear 
that their children were also having wild 
outbursts, shouted in anger, stamped their 
feet, destroyed toys, and generally re- 
belled at any suggestion of authority. 
We continued to note Greg’s actions 
at home, and these suggested that his be- 
havior patterns were becoming consistent. 
Indeed, he imitated his teacher’s speech, 
mannerisms, and temper. As we discussed 
this we came to the conclusion that Greg’s 
new behavior was due to many causes, in- 
cluding (1) the more formal demands of 
the first grade; (2) shift of allegiance 
from the kindergarten teacher to the first 
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grade teacher; (3) a different type of 
discipline; (4) general personality of the 
teacher. 

Probably one of the most important 
factors in the creation of emotional dis- 
turbance which ensued was the expecta- 
tion on the part of the children for the 
same kind of treatment from the first- 
grade teacher as they had received from 
the teacher in the kindergarten. When 
the pattern of behavior failed to fulfill the 
expectations, trouble ensued. From this 
it would seem that a consistent pattern 
of formalism or permissiveness would 
have alleviated many of the tensions. 

The remarks made thus far are not 
meant to suggest that nothing was learned 
in the first grade; on the contrary, we feel 
that this has been a valuable expericnce 
for Greg and that he accomplished much 
in the way of basic skills. Neither do we 
object to the fact that he was exposed to 
stern discipline. What we are striving to 
bring out in this paper is that the life of 
the parents can become quite complicated 
by the unintended consequences of the 
educational process and the peculiarities of 
the teacher. Children learn so much more 
than the teacher intends for their con- 
sumption; her covert reactions are noted, 
imitated and, many times, adopted. As 
parents struggling to bring up only three 
children we have great respect and ad- 
miration for any person who devotes her 
life to the teaching profession. Yet we 
feel that we have a right to expect the 
teacher to treat each child in such a way 
that he will maintain his self-respect and 
the respect of his peers. 

(Continued on page 26) 





GUIDANCE IN THE SMALL COMMUNITY: THE ROLE 
OF THE TEACHER 


IRA J. GORDON, Eb.D. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, INSTITUTE 


FOR CHILD STUDY, UNIVERSITY OF 


MARYLAND 


COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND 


G UIDANCE might be viewed as: 

1. The organization of informa- 
tion about the child and the community 
for the purpose of helping the child learn 
to make decisions for himself concerning 
his own future. 

2. The organization of life experiences 
so that the child is provided with situa- 
tions in which he feels completely ac- 
cepted as himself, in which he is enabled 
to “take stock” of his potentialities, ac- 
cept his limitations, and develop a real- 
istic picture of himself and the world 
around him. 


3. The provision for satisfactory group 


experiences in which successful leadership 
and membership roles are learned and in 
which the group is able to set goals and 
solve problems dealing with human rela- 
tions. 

4. The provision of such experiences 


for all children. 


Teachers and Guidance 


Why should all teachers be concerned 
about guidance? The average American 
public school will probably never be able 
to avail itself of the services of a highly 
trained specialized staff of “experts” in 
guidance. For the time being, and for a 
long time to come, the teacher will have 
to function as a guidance worker using 
what knowledge and techniques he or she 


can command. 
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This does not imply that the teacher 
can step from the role of teacher to that 
of guidance worker without learning a 
few guidance procedures and techniques 
which will help the teacher to be both a 
good teacher and a guidance worker. 

This paper will address itself to the task 
of examining procedures that teachers 
and schools might utilize to meet the first 


criterion of the definition of guidance. 
What Techniques Are Used? 


Some of the techniques that can be 
used by teachers to enhance their under- 
standing of children ai+: 1) testing, 2) 
keeping cumulative-record folders, in- 
cluding anecdotal records, 3) observing, 
4) interviewing parents, 5) student con- 
ferences, 6) teacher staff conferences and 
in-service training, 7) reading in child 
development and guidance. 

There are a multitude of tests prepared 
by many reliable agencies. Some are 
available only to people possessing degrees 
and trained in psychology and guidance. 
Others are designed so that they can be 
used effectively by the classroom teacher. 
Test catalogues are helpful. Consultation 
with the guidance agencies or psychology 
and education staff members at the state 
college or nearby university will help the 
average teacher and school find tests to 
meet particular needs. 

Perhaps of more value than test names 


is a method for analyzing any standard- 





ized test. should be 
checked before any test is used. The 
Cole-von Borgersrode one 
method for analyzing a standardized test. 
Probably the following items should be 
checked: 1) Cost and purpose of the test. 
2) Validity of the test—does it measure 
What 
Do the 
questions parallel good teaching proce- 
dures? 
test? 


Certain facts 


scale offers 


what it starts out to measure? 


criteria does the author use? 
What ages and/or grades does it 
What statistical evidence does the 
3) Re- 
measure 
What evidence 
does the author give for reliability? How 
large and representative was the sampling? 


author cite concerning validity? 
liability—does it consistently 


whatever it measures? 


How reliable is it for individual measure- 
Is the 
manual complete and simple? How com- 
plex a task is it to use this test? Are 
there alternate forms? 5) Ease of scoring. 


ment? 4) Ease of administration. 


How objective is the scoring? How ade- 


quate are the directions? 6) Ease of in- 
terpretation. How useful are the norms? 
Can the raw scores be interpreted? 7) 
Are 
Are 


Do they enable the stu- 


How can the results be applied? 
they useful for evaluating teaching? 
they diagnostic? 
dent to evaluate himself? 

A good high school testing program, 
provided there is a staff member assigned 
to guidance work or some provision for 
liaison with some agency having trained 
personnel, should probably include tests 
of scholastic aptitude, mechanical compre- 
hension, vocational interest, some screen- 
ing personality tests, and some aptitude 
tests in those areas toward which students 
of that school tend to gravitate. This re- 
quires that teachers know where their stu- 
dents go after they leave school. 
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Cumulative Record Folders, Including 
Anecdotal Records 


Many school systems prepare their own 
forms for record folders. There is no 
known good form that can be applied on a 
national scale. The American Council on 
Education publishes a manual and a sam- 
ple record card; and large school systems 
will be glad to furnish teachers in smaller 
school systems with copies of their rec- 
ords. It is probably best for each school 
to build its own program on certain cri- 
teria which have been developed. 

Strang lists four characteristics for 
ideal personnel records: 1) The ideal rec- 
ord should be a cumulative growth pic- 
ture. 2) It should be the source of infor- 
mation in a form useful for counseling. 
3) It should be dynamic and vivid, con- 
taining records of the student in action. 
Samples of activities and achievements 
should be included; and some provision 
made for discussing attitudes and abili- 
ties. 4) It should present a unified pic- 
ture showing the personality patterns of 
the student. 

In school systems where record folders 
now exist they often are not used effec- 
tively by teachers because of their ar- 
rangement and inaccessibility. The per- 
sonnel record system must allow for easy 
use by classroom teachers. 

The classroom teacher, in evaluating 
the contents of the folders, might ask her- 
self the following questions: 1) What 
mental status is indicated by the achieve- 
ment and aptitude tests and previous 
What 


trends are indicated in the whole history? 


school records? 2) emotional 
3) What seems to be his relationship to 
4) Where 


his parents and to his peers? 
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does the individual seem to be getting his 
satisfactions? What normal satisfactions 
(security, belonging, acceptance, success) 
does he seem to be not obtaining? 5) 
Does it seem that any difficulties are due 
to the individual or do they seem to be 
6) What 
vocational paths are suggested by the in- 
formation? 


enviromental or situational? 


7) What academic pursuits 
are suggested? 8) What group activities 
seem to be called for? 9) Does it seem 
that a referral to some other agency, such 
as a speech clinic or child guidance center, 
would be indicated? 10) What kinds of 
information are lacking that would help 
you help the student make realistic deci- 
sions? 

It must be remembered that any in- 
formation in a cumulative record folder 
has only one purpose, and that is to en- 
able the teacher to understand the stu- 
dent better so that the teacher can be of 
The 


ultimate goal is to enable the student to 


maximum service to the student. 


evaluate himself and set his own goals. 
Anecdotal records should be a basic 
part of a record folder. 
Helen Bicker, in her chapter on anectdotal 
records in Fostering Mental Health in Our 
Schools, lists the essentials of a good rec- 


ord as: “One which includes specific de- 


cumulative 


tails, a wide selection of behavioral inci- 
dents, actual conversations, samples of 
written or other creative expressions, de- 
scriptions of behavior in formal and in- 
formal situations, behavior with friends 
and relatives, and behavior in and out of 
the classroom. A good anecdotal record- 
ing is specific, factual, descriptive of 
what was actually seen to occur, devoid as 
much as possible of subjective terms. The 
recorder should indicate time of day, per- 
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sons involved, central focus of the inci- 
dent, beginning, middle, and end.” 

Anecdotal records should be made for 
practical use by the teacher and should 
not be just a burden or chore. The 
teacher should write them in terms of 
how she views the student and should 
make them as simple and factual as she 
can. Such recording should be a part 
of the daily activities of the teacher who 
is concerned with the individual student. 

Data organized into a cumulative rec- 
ord should always be considered confiden- 
tial and should not be loaned to other 
than school agencies or discussed by 
teachers with non-professional people. 
They should be made available only to 
those who accept responsibility for work- 
ing with students and who recognize the 
integrity of the individual. Information 
may be released to employers but the con- 
sent of the student should be gained be- 
fore this is done. 


Observation 


One of the best methods classroom 
teachers may use to gain information 
about the individual is observation—the 
kind that adds 


standing to seeing. Observation is basic 


of observation under- 
to the construction of anecdotal records, 
to pupil conferences, and to the under- 
standing of the individual in his relations 
to the group. 

There are many questions for the 
teacher to ask concerning each pupil as 
the day goes along. The teacher may 
organize these questions into a check list 
or keep them in mind as she observes her 


The check list is a 
particularly 


pupils in action. 


handy device, in classes 


where most of the work involves group 





discussion rather than lecture type teach- 
ing. It suffers from the weakness of 
limiting observations. Anecdotal data 
are much more alive and useful. It is 
extremely difficult to follow each pupil 
all day and the teacher might decide to 
follow a few students each day so that she 
can gain information for her ancedotal 
records. 


Some of the questions she might ask 
herself concerning “Johnnie” are: 


I. Did Johnnie participate actively in 
class today? 

a) Did he give information? 

b) Did he ask for information? 

c) Did he give his opinions? 

d) Did he ask for classmates’ or 
teachers’ opinions? 

e) Did he allow anyone to disagree 
with him? 

f) Did he keep drawing attention 
to himself? 

g) Did he constantly attempt to 
make a joke out of the class? 

h) Did he try and force the group 
to come to his conclusions? 

i) Did he play such roles as: sum- 
marizer, harmonizer, evalua- 
tor? 

j) Did he constantly keep the 
group from making progress? 

k) Did he try and make sure that 
he “stayed with” the class 
and that the whole class was 
aware of what was going on? 


There are many additional questions, of 
course, which might be asked concerning 
participation: 


II. How did Johnnie handle his feelings 
today? 

a) Was he boisterous, loud, demand- 
ing of attention? 

b) Did he retreat into a corner? 

c) Did he seem to have relatively 
good control over himself and 
his feelings? 
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d) Did he seem very aware of him- 
self and his body today? 

How did Johnnie behave towards the 

class today? 

a) If he is in the pre-puberty stage 
did he sit with the boys as pre- 
puberty boys do? 

b) Did he seem overconcerned about 
the girls in his class? 

c) Did he always attempt to sit next 
to and rather near the girls? 

d) If an adolescent what seemed to 
be his general reactions to 
girls? 

How did Johnnie behave toward the 

boys today? 

How did Johnnie behave toward the 

teacher today? 

a) Did he seem aggressive and re- 
bellious? 

b) Was he unduly submissive? 

c) Did he seem to be in need of con- 
siderable reassurance and sup- 
port from the teacher? 

d) Was be able to “take” the teacher 
or “leave her alone”? 

e) If in high school or college did 
he try to establish a good man- 
to-man relationship with the 
teacher? 

f) Did he seem to have a “crush” 
on the teacher? 

Of course a list such as the above can 
be divided and sub-divided into many 
more categories. The main purpose of 
any such list is to point out to the teacher 
the very diverse and complex kinds of be- 
havior which she must observe. 

In observing, the object is to capture 
as many specific objective bits of infor- 
mation without conjecture and interpre- 
tation. These come later when all of the 
information has been assembled. 


While many of the questions on the 


above list seem at first blush to require 
interpretative 


and evaluative answers, 
what is necessary is objective evidence of 
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behavior which, when accumulated 
through time, will enable the teacher to 
answer these questions with a high degree 


of assurance. 


Parental Interviews 


Another long-honored technique for 
understanding the individual is the inter- 
view with the parents. Unfortunately, 
this technique is honored more in the 
breach than in the practice. It would 
seem that most teachers look at interviews 
with parents as a chance for the teacher 
to vindicate her own attitude and be- 
havior toward the child rather than as a 
device for understanding the environ- 
mental background in which the child 
spends most of his time. It is a truism 
in developmental psychology that the 
very early years of life are powerful forces 
in developing the personality of the indi- 
vidual. It is important, therefore, for 


the teacher to understand and know 
something about the atmosphere in which 
the child has spent his formative years. 

If possible, the teacher should set up 
regular times for visiting parents and 
being visited by parents. It is perhaps 
best to keep the contacts on some sort 
of organized busis in terms of the time 
and place. These conferences should not 
be formal in content. The purposes of 
interviews might be listed as: (1) estab- 
lishing a relationship between parent and 
teacher, (2) gaining information about 
the child, (3) interpreting the school to 
the parents. The teacher should not try 
to make the conference a question-answer 
session. 

It might be said that the most impor- 
tant purpose of the interview and, at the 


same time the most important technique 
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in interviewing, is the establishment of a 
warm, accepting, trusting relationship be- 
tween parent and teacher in which the 
parent feels free to explore his feelings 
toward the child and toward the school. 

The kind of information and under- 
standing that the teacher can garner in 
this kind of situation is not objective 
chronological information, such as: When 
did Johnnie get his first tooth and do you 
spank him and does he do errands for 
you? It is rather an understanding of 
the emotional atmosphere in which John- 
nie lives. Do his parents show rather 
strong feelings of love and acceptance and 
warmth toward Johnnie, or do they just 
go through the motions of providing 
Do the 
parents seem to show love and acceptance 


Johnnie with a “good” home? 
toward each other? If not, it may be 
presumed that Johnnie will be used as a 
tool by one parent or the other against 
the other parent. In general, then, it may 
be said that parent conferences should be 


used for increasing the understanding by 


the teacher of the emotional atmosphere 


of the home rather than of the material 
atmosphere. 


Teacher Staff Conferences and In-Service 
Training 

Perhaps one of the most meaningful 
experiences in “helping teachers under- 
stand children” is through the method of 
staff meetings devoted to case study of in- 
dividuals. Prescott’s work in setting up 
child study programs throughout the 
nation and his work done for the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, discussed in 
Helping Teachers Understand Children, 
The 
work of the Institute for Child Study in 


illustrate this dynamic technique.’ 
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demonstrating an organized program of 
in-service education in human develop- 
ment, an outgrowth of Prescott’s work, 
is an on-going dynamic application of 
these ideas. Dorothy Baruch* has used 
this device extensively in helping kinder- 
garten teachers, and Ruth Strang has 
also discussed this procedure. 

This technique has the dual advantage 
of combining materials gathered in a 
cumulative record folder with a dynamic 
group experience in applying scientific 
The 


teacher learns about the total life of the 


knowledge and scientific method. 


child from discussing the data which she 
has accumulated about this child with 
other staff members. This technique is 
perhaps the most promising device for in- 
service education of a faculty. It should 
be combined with discussion of published 
materials on child development so that 
the staff’s thinking is built upon a scien- 
tific foundation. If consultant services 
are available, perhaps the most effective 
role the “expert” can play is as a resource 
person in group meetings. The role of 
such a consultant should not be contami- 
nated by making him an authority figure 
who guides the group down his predeter- 
mined paths to what he considers the ob- 
jectives in the in-service training of a 
faculty. His role should be as informa- 
tion-giver when the group reaches points 
where scientific evidence is needed to 
clarify thinking and cut through some of 
the many myths that people have about 
personality. Teacher staff conferences, 
which are designed to meet needs in the 
area of understanding individual behavior, 
require the atmosphere of meetings to 
be kept permissive, friendly, informal.” 
This is essential so that teachers feel free 


to discuss differences of opinion and allow 


themselves to become personally involved 
in the problems of understanding chil- 
dren. The meeting should not be run in 
formal fashion with a formal leader. Re- 
sponsibility should be placed on each in- 
dividual member to contribute effectively 
to group thinking. In preparation for 
such meetings it might be well for each 
member of the staff to concentrate on 
building up a body of information about 
a particular student. Techniques and 
knowledge gained in attempting to un- 


derstand these children can then be used 


for developing understanding and accept- 


ance for all children. 


(To be concluded in the Apvil issue) 
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THE RIGHT TO A HAPPY CHILDHOOD* 


BY 


PHILANDER PRIESTLY CLAXTON 


ACH stage of our life has its own 

natural interests. The history of the 
race through the long ages as well as the 
biological development of the individual 
has stages. One 
stage may not be made to precede another 
any more than fruit may be made to pre- 


predetermined these 


cede the flower, or the flower to precede 
“First the leaf, then the ear, and 
then the full corn in the ear” is an irre- 


the bud. 
vocable order. Any attempt to reverse 
this order can only be wholly or partially 
disastrous. The better nourished the bud, 
the more perfect will be the flower, and 
the better will be the fruit. 
Children should be permitted 
helped to live their lives fully on the level 


and 


of childhood, and to get out of each year, 
month, week, and day a full measure of 


* This is one of a series of essays just published 


under the title: Some Rights of Children and 
Youth. It is reprinted here with the permission of 
the publishers, Exposition Press, Inc., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City (82 pages; $2.50). 

Dr. Claxton is one of the best known of modern 
He was United States Com- 


1921. 


American educators. 
missioner of Education, 1911 Beginning his 
career as a teacher in 1882, he served as super 


Kinston, Wilson, and Ashe- 


ville, North Carolina, and held college teaching 


intendent of schools in 


and administrative posts at North Carolina Normal 
and Industrial College, the University of Tennessee, 
the University of Alabama, and the Austin Peay 
State Clarksville, 


was president for many years 


College, Tennessee, where he 
He is particularly 
well known for his work as head of the Summer 
School of the South and for his activities in be- 


half of 


Teachers. 


the National Congress of Parents and 
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joy and happiness, with as many as pos- 
sible of the experiences which have joy 
and real value for them. 

For their success and happiness as men 
and women this is of the highest impor- 
tance. In his Levana Jean Paul Richter, 
“the Divine Paul,” who loved and knew 
children so well, says that the most im- 
portant thing for any man or woman is 
to have had a happy, joyous childhood. 
No fortune or position that may come 
to one in mature life can compensate for 
the loss of joy and happiness in child- 
hood. 

Everyone understands something of 
this who has in mature life revisited the 
On such 
an occasion I found myself whistling in 
the mood of childhood the tune which 


home and scenes of childhood. 


subconsciously I remembered. 

Wherever we go in later life and what- 
ever our experiences may be, the earth is 
about us, the heavens are above us; morn- 
ing, noon, and night, spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter come and go in un- 
changing succession; suns rise and set, 
moon and stars light the night. There are 
clouds and darkness, rain falls and winds 
blow, flowers bloom and birds sing, music 
and odors fill the air, crops grow and 
The of 

These things of na- 


harvests ripen. environment 
childhood persists. 
ture, the walls and furnishings of our 
earthly home, are ever with us and tend 
constantly to preserve and bring back the 


feelings and moods of childhood. 





If in their presence we have been joyous 
and happy, joy and happiness remain the 
dominant note in our feelings, despite all 
failures, and other 


It may some- 


misfortunes, pain, 
causes of grief and sorrow. 
times be true that “sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow is remembering happier things”; 
but it is no less true that the strength and 
support of joy and happiness are rooted 
in the memories of the joy and happiness 
of the formative years of life. 

If in the presence of these things the 
child has been depressed and repressed, 
its life only dark and gloomy, go where 
it may, despite all positions of wealth and 
luxury that may be gained, the environ- 
ment is there, the mood holds; the per- 
sistent tone of life will be one of sadness, 
Neither wealth 
nor position can buy that which was lost 
in childhood. 


Richter was right, but he hastens to 


depression, and gloom. 


assure us that the joy and happiness of 
childhood about which he is speaking are 
not the result of idleness, the giving of 
sugar plums, or being permitted to be 
guided only by the child’s caprices, un- 
coordinated and uncontrolled desires, and 
They 


come also from a proper recognition of 


unformed and uninformed will. 


the child’s personality; from freedom 
from all nagging attempts of parents and 
teachers to make it over after a precon- 
ceived pattern; from full participation 
in normal home and community life. 
They come from association with sym- 
pathetic companions, from joyous, active 
play. 
and accomplishment of suitable tasks; 


They come from purposeful work 


from ownership as the result of paying 
the price in proper productive effort; 
from such intelligent appreciation of its 
activities as will avoid the praise and 
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blame that foster self-consciousness and 
selfishness. They come from many other 
things that intelligent and sympathetic, 
observant parents will easily discover. 

All these are among the inalienable 
rights of children and youth. 





TEACHERS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 
(Continued from page 7) 


In conclusion, I have touched on many 
mental health topics. As you can see this 
is a broad, complicated, and intensely im- 
portant part of our health and education 
program. In a way, education is like a 
relay race except that a child is passed 
along instead of a baton. We all strive 
to do the best we can while we have the 
child under our guidance. Each teacher 
adds a little to inner satisfactions and 
outer experiences which should strengthen 
the child’s personal integration. This is 
the mental health approach. 


Out of this positive and inquisitive ap- 


proach will come a greater share of happi- 


ness for all concerned. This is the touch- 
stone of mental health. It is the basic 
need for the development of strong per- 
sonalities for living in the world of today 
and tomorrow. Happiness is unexcelled 
as an integrative force for the individual, 
Share a little and 
it multiplies itself. “This, then, as we see 
it, is the ultimate goal of mental health: 


to help men live with their fellows in 


family and community 


one world.”* 

Teachers carry much of this responsi- 
bility for today and all the tomorrows to 
come. I, for one, am confident that they 
are able and are willing to accept this 


challenge. Go forth and teach! 


* National Association for Mental Health, An- 
nual Report, 1949. 





HELPING CHILDREN “APPRECIATE” THEIR FAMILIES 


BY 


DOROTHY CAMERON* 


NE of the most enriching and stimu- 

lating experiences I have had in the 
classroom has been my endeavor to help 
children appreciate their own families 
and to enjoy and build a fuller, happier 
life in a family group. 

In the fourth grade our work in family 
living is an integrated process. It is not 
labeled by a formal title. As we teach, 
we seck to help each child see his place in 
his family life and broaden his concepts 
of family living and participation. 

Believing that the school and the home 
have the same goal—the total growth 
of the child—the home and school must 
then work together to insure healthy 
growth of personality. During the first 
weeks of school the mothers of the chil- 
dren assigned to me (wish I could get 
the fathers, too!) come to school for a 
talk to- 
gether of our plans for the year. 


group conference. There we 
I ex- 
plain to them my plan for family life 
education and the importance of our 
sharing this responsibility and privilege 
together. 

The parents’ response has been reward- 
ing. Together we decide that every child 
What this 
responsibility may be will vary from 
It will 
also depend on the developmental matur- 


needs a home responsibility. 
family group to family group. 


ity of the child, but we encourage each 
child to have some regular part in home 
duties. 

the 


I give no academic work 


over 


* Miss Cameron is an elementary teacher in the 
Wilmore School, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
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weekend, my purpose being to allow more 
time for family participation in work, 
play, and worship. Through individual 
conferences, reports, and personal obser- 
vations, I have been pleased to see the 
interests evidenced by parent and child 
and the progress made toward a better 
understanding of family life. Janice, one 
of the pupils, wrote in her evaluation of 
the program: “I understand my family 
better and I’m sure they understand me 
better.” 
is a happier place since we’ve tried family 
living together.” 


Another child wrote, “My home 


Besides the regular school records and 
contacts, I ask the children to fill in the 
blanks of a mimeographed “My Story” 
about their families, their jobs, their hob- 
The children 
delight in writing “My Three Wishes.” 
To help insure uninhibited responses, the 
papers are unsigned. Some of their wishes 
are of a material nature only, but many 
show emotional needs and problems. “I 
wish my family loved me as much as 
they do Mary.” “I I could do 
“I wish my Daddy 


wouldn’t fuss at‘ me so much.” 


bies, their free time, etc. 


wish 
something good.” 
From 
time to time a youngster will slip up to 
me and say, “My wish has come true.” 
“Three Things I Like Most About My 
“Three Things I Do Not 
Like” are indicative of home “climate” 
and attitudes. 


Home” and 


Sociograms on work or 
play situations are used effectively, too. 
The children in my fourth grade fam- 
ily love the idea of no academic work 
over the weekend, and, for the most part, 
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look forward to our planning our week- 
end activities. On Fridays we decide 
what extra family participation we will 
enjoy. We may plan to help Daddy or 
Mother, to make somebody else happy, 
to do a surprise “something” for a mem- 
ber of our family, or to help fix a meal. 
Fun is a part of family life, too, so some- 
times we play a game with a family mem- 
ber, or go on a picnic with them. Some- 
times, to help develop initiative, each 
All these, 
to be sure, are simple techniques, but they 
help make the child cognizant of belong- 
ing to a family group and of his own 
responsibility in helping to make the 


child plans his own activity. 


family a wholesome unit in our society. 
On Mondays the group bubbles over 
It is difficult 


sometimes to remember to take turns as 


telling what it has done. 
we talk. Even the child who was absent 
during planning time reports, although 
the activity might not be the one chosen 
by the group. Their cooking goes all 
the way from making toast to making 
a cake. After the weekend the group 
spent looking for things to appreciate in 
their families, their reports ranged from 
appreciation for material gifts to ap- 
preciation for attitudes evidenced in the 
home. 

The maturity of the child, I am sure, 
affects his insights. Helping Daddy wash 
the car or baby sitting may not be a new 
assignment to the child, but he begins 
to see that responsibility in a new light. 
He helps, now, not just because he has 
to, but because he is a member of his 
family group with whom he wants to 
share. 

The teacher’s part is mainly that of 


guidance. She helps to create the cli- 


mate where these activities can grow and 


flourish. Interestingly enough, the chil- 
dren expect the teacher to participate in 


I help with the 


dishes or make somebody happy when 


the planned activity. 


I’m in my sisters’ homes during the week- 
ends. Personal benefits are reaped, for I 
gain a fresh perspective, myself. 

One weekend, the youngsters decided 
to act “more grown-up.” One reported 
that he “sat up in church like a grown 
up.” For her surprise, Susan cleaned the 
bath tub. She couldn’t reach the far side 
of the tub, so she took off her shoes and 
got in to finish the job. . A boy surprised 
his mother by setting the table before 
she asked him to. 

Sometimes we write short stories or 
paragraphs about our weekend. A typi- 
cal one is: 

“Sunday afternoon my Daddy and I 
went for a walk. We went to the park. It 
was a pretty afternoon. The birds were 
singing. We could even hear the bees.” 
Some of the most interesting art work 
done in my room is about the home, its 
Both fun 
The 


pictures show a family eating together, 


members, and its activities. 


and work in the home are depicted. 


two people playing checkers, a child 
sweeping, a mother cooking, a family 
going for a ride. 

Even though special emphasis is put on 
family life participation during the week- 
that 
through the other days of the week 


end, it should not be assumed 
family life is ignored. 

Much of our reading material is about 
the home and human relationships... Mov- 
ies and filmstrips about families in other 
lands give information that can be used 


in comparing the family life in other 
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countries with that of our country. The 
stories and films provide a good spring- 
board for informal discussions of family 
customs and problems. There is a release 
from tensions as the problems are dis- 
cussed and as the children begin to realize 
that their problems are not unique but 
We talk about 
some of the community agencies that 


are like somebody else’s. 
help family life. Of course this is all 
done in a very elementary fashion, but 
the group becomes familiar with some 
The 


children are beginning to grasp the con- 


community agencies and personnel. 


cept of the community as the home of 
the home. 

I try to maintain a permissive attitude 
myself, and to cultivate an atmosphere 
in my room that encourages each child to 
feel free to think and to express his fears, 
his ideas, and his hopes. 

Sex is a part of family life education, 
too, so as questions of that nature arise, 
we seek to give and to get simple, correct 
information, and to help establish good 
mental attitudes toward our bodies and all 
their functions. 

Sociodramas and role-playing appeal to 
children. They have great fun acting 
out situations—both the good and the 
bad. Of course the prestige of television 
gives added zest to role playing. One day 
while we were talking about table man- 
ners we stopped and acted out a family 
scene. Another day good sportsmanship 
was up for discussion; immediately the 
center of attention became a make-believe 
ball field where the emotions were por- 
This ac- 
tivity can also be a valuable index to 
family and personal problems. 


trayed by various role-players. 
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We carry family life into our arithme- 
tic, too. We make our own arithmetic 
problems about our families; they then 
become meaningful and purposeful. For 
example: “Mother and I put 8 cookies 
in a row on a cookie sheet. If we have 
7 rows, how many cookies will we bake?” 
Expense accounts come in for their share 
of glory, too. 

Our social studies in fourth grade are 
concerned with life around the world. 
For point of interest, we study the family 
life of each region and compare it with 
American family life. Evidence that the 


children are “catching on” was shown 
one day when we were listing our ques- 
tions about a new land to be studied, and 
one little boy said: “We better find out 
about their family life.” 

As the culmination of our work for 
the year the children wanted to have a 
family party. What more fitting way to 
close a year’s work? Committees went 
to work on invitations, refreshments, and 
program. The invitations designed by 
the committee were little houses, on the 
inside of which was “Please come to our 
Family Party.” It was decided that we 
would serve punch made by a committee. 
Since we had no way of baking cookies, 
we asked the mothers to help us. 

The program was to be a play about 
family life, written by the class. A com- 
mittee worked out the two scenes but did 
not write the conversation, leaving this 
Thus, day by 
day, as role-playing was used, the play 
was revised and revised. Even the day of 
presentation, the play was refreshingly 


to each actor or actress. 


new. 
The first scene was laid in late after- 
noon when Father came home from work. 





In one performance he had “been busy 
doing arithmetic all day at the office.” 
But, another day, he “handn’t done 
much.” Some of the “children” helped 
Mother, while others went out to toss 
ball with Father. 
per, their conversations revealed attitudes 
and understandings about what family 
life can and should mean. 


In the scene after sup- 


Far more important than any or all the 
activities and mediums we have used are 
the attitudes we are trying to build. As 
the children live and move in a family 
today, they are preparing for our families 
of tomorrow. 

The children have written unsigned 
evaluations of the plan. To me their 
expressions are priceless: 

“It has helped my home to be a hap- 
pier place to be.” “I liked it because it 
helps me to be more with my family.” 
“I think family living is wonderful. It 
helps you in knowing how to get along 
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with your family and how to do things 
with them.” “I think it is a very worth- 
while thing because it helps you to really 
know your family and to understand 
them.” 

One child’s report was unfavorable: “I 
don’t like it because it makes me work 
too hard.” 

The parents’ evaluations have been 
helpful, too. They think the time and 
energy expended in the activity have been 
well spent, for the entire family has been 
made conscious that there is a family 
group that should work and play as a 
unit. 

As for the teacher, it has been one of 
the most rewarding opportunities I have 
ever had. It has not been a static pro- 


the children lived and 


thought creatively, we moved on into 


gram, for as 


wider horizons. Such a fascinating field, 
so rich in possibilities, if we'll only ex- 
plore! 


Improving Speech 


Ways in which both school and home 
can help children with “inferior or defec- 
tive” speech are effectively presented in 
Virgil Anderson’s recent book.* More- 
over, while the situation is serious because 
relatively little has been done on it, Dr. 
Anderson finds that “from the point of 
view of what could be done for these chil- 
dren with the enlightened cooperation of 
the classroom teacher throughout the 
school life of the child, the problem . . . 


presents a bright and hopeful prospect of 
satisfactory alleviation.” 

The chapters deal with such topics as 
the nature and development of speech, 
recognizing speech disabilities, the child 
with delayed speech, articulatory dis- 
orders, the child who stutters, the child 
with a hearing loss, integrating speech 
training with the curriculum. 


* Improving the Child’s Speech. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. 333 p. $5.50. 





THE FATHER’S OCCUPATION AND THE CHILD'S EMOTIONS 


BY 


EDWARD PODOLSKY, M.D.* 


HEN a child has reached a certain 

age, usually about 12, he becomes 
very much interested in what his father 
does for a living. His father’s occupation 
then assumes great significance, and de- 
pending upon that occupation, the child 
may either be proud of his parent or 
greatly disturbed by the kind of work 
he does for a living. In many instances 
parental occupation is the mold for cer- 
tain aspects of the child’s behavior and 
emotional status. 

In general the father’s occupation ex- 
erts a rather profound influence on the 
child’s outlook. A child whose father’s 
occupation failed to provide him with the 
essential necessities will, at later stages of 
development, tend to lack the ability to 
cope with the complexities of the outside 
world. He will find himself ill prepared 
to face and solve economic problems. 
Particularly will this be true whenever 
the connection between parental behavior 
and his own needs and actions lack emo- 
tional logic for the child. 

The 


assumes personal meaning to the child 


work that a child’s father does 
only as it acquires direct bearing on the 
child’s immediate welfare. This is true 
in the early years of the child’s life. 
However, when he grows older the mean- 
ing of the different occupations of his 
friends’ fathers and the occupation of 


his own father begins to take on cultural 


significance. 


* Dr. Podolsky is a practicing psychiatrist in 


Brooklyn, New York. 
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A child whose father is a lawyer is 
prouder of his father than a child whose 
A child whose 
father is a peddler is more apt to regard 
his father with disdain than a child whose 


father is a famous novelist. 


father is a day laborer. 


Social pres- 
tige means a great deal to children, and 
the work the father does either gives 
prestige or denies it. Children who can- 
not attain significance and importance by 
their own actions obtain it through the 
If a father 
has a position in the community to which 


occupations of their fathers. 


prestige, fame or social approval are given 
that child feels more important than a 
child whose father works at some occu- 
pation which either sounds ridiculous to 
other children, or which lacks even a ves- 
tige of social acceptance. 

The influence of the culture on the 
child’s evaluation of his father’s occupa- 
tion is most obvious where the occupation 
In 


such a case the child is able to bask in 


gives the father special prerogatives. 


the reflected glory of the father’s special 
The child whose 


father’s work is such that he is under 


powers and privileges. 


constant pressure from his superiors, and 
who has to carry out orders instead of 
giving them, tends to feel insecure and 
inferior himself. He is very likely to feel 
envious and jealous of children whose 
fathers have occupations which give them 
prestige, esteem and power. 

There are instances in which the father 
feels uneasy about the social significance 


of his occupation, and this is conveyed 





to the child, who then becomes upset 
emotionally about the kind of work his 
father is doing. There are cases in which 
the mother is not too pleased about her 
husband’s occupation and tells him so. 
Their dissension is often conveyed to the 
child in such subtle ways that the child 
begins to feel insecure. 

Parental dissension about the father’s 
occupation may affect a child’s way of 
life profoundly. For example, a woman 
may feel superior to her husband because 
of his coarseness and because of the crude- 
ness of his occupation. His work is one 


that requires manual skill. His son, who 


has manual dexterity himself, develops 


the notion that this precludes achieving 
higher social status and gives up learn- 
himself 
with his father who does manual work. 


ing altogether. He _ identifies 
He also identifies himself with his mother 
who moves in circles which feel superior 
to manual laborers. He not only gives 
up all efforts at intellectual achievement, 
but also begins to fight society by delin- 
quent actions. 

What can be done to stabilize the child 
emotionally whose father has an occupa- 
tion which makes him feel socially in- 
ferior and jealous of those children whose 
fathers have positions of special prestige? 
The primary element to be considered is 
that these children are unduly sensitive 
in the way they react to their father’s 
occupation. They are continually being 
handicapped by being over-sensitive. For 
the most part this sensitivity is expressed 
The 
child who is unduly affected by parental 


as vulnerability or as touchiness. 


occupation is as a rule more impressible 
than other children and this impressibility 
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leads to sensitivity and a great deal of 
mental and emotional anguish. 

Every child feels frustrated at times 
Most chil- 
The 
unduly sensitive child who is constantly 
preoccupied with the fact that his fath- 


er’s work is not as important as that 


because of different situations. 


dren are able to take frustration. 


of the fathers of his friends cannot cope 
adequately with his feelings of frustra- 
tion, jealousy, and social inferiority. He 
is unhappy about a situation which he 
cannot control. 

As a result of this sensitivity he be- 
Because of his fath- 
er’s occupation he expects and detects 


comes mistrusting. 
disapproval from his playmates. He is 
almost painfully aware of the fact that 
he is the son of a butcher, or a shoemaker, 
or a common laborer. He cannot live in 
emotional rapport with his friends, al- 
though he would very much like to do so. 

Touchiness is another form of sensi- 
tivity. Some children whose father’s 
work is of a menial nature become touchy 
about it. The child’s touchiness gives 
him a feeling of inferiority and insecurity. 
He feels slighted and assumes that other 
children want to impress their superiority 
upon him. This he is not able or will- 
ing to accept. 

Touchiness is not as dominating a per- 
The 


touchy child is more aggressive than the 


sonality trait as is vulnerability. 
vulnerable one. Short indulgence in day- 
dreaming is sometimes seen in which the 
touchy child fancies himself as superior 
and comforts his hurt pride with im- 
agined situations in which his father has 
a position of great social worth. In this 
way he is able to relieve his intolerable 


tension. 
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What can be done about the child who 
is emotionally upset and who is touchy 
and sensitive because of his father’s occu- 
pation? There are several things that can 
be done. 


emotional health by seeking after certain 


He can improve his mental and 


aims and assuming certain attitudes. 

Sensitivity and emotional conflicts in 
such children can be overcome when: 

1. The child regards himself as an in- 
dividual in his own right, who has con- 
fidence in himself and who is made to 
know his true worth, which depends not 
on his father, but on himself. 

2. He is made to accept, work with, 
and to a large extent enjoy other indi- 
viduals, who accept him in his own 
merits, qualities, and capabilities. 

3. He is taught how to carry on his 
work, play, and his family life with con- 


Recent Pamphlets 


“Understanding Your Teen-Ager” 
(Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 


1 Madison Ave., New York) is a very 
attractive illustrated pamphlet (in color) 


that talks sensibly about growing up, 


developing independence, boy and girl re- 
lationships, ‘the wonderful teens” 

“How Children Grow and Develop” (Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago) adds another good book- 
let to a valuable series. . . . “How Can 
We Get Enough Good Teachers?” (Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 West 45th St., New York) 
describes the teacher shortage, giving par- 
ticular attention making teaching more 
. “Have Fun, Get Well” 
(American Heart Association, 44 E. 23rd 


attractive. 
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fidence and enthusiasm and with a mini- 
mum of conflict, fear, and hostility. 

There are certain emotional needs 
which must be fulfilled in such a child. 
These are: 

1. To be the object of affection, to be 
loved for what one is himself and not 
for what one’s close relatives are or do. 

2. To assert oneself as an individual— 
independent in thought and action—and 
to be allowed to reach one’s own decisions 
and to participate when plans are being 
made of which the child is the object. 

3. To identify and be like others; to be 
part of a group. 

4. To match oneself intellectually and 
physically with the environment and to 
master and comprehend it. 

§. To be able to face reality and to 
make the best of every situation. 


St., New York) tells how to keep the 
sick child happily occupied—especially 
the child with rheumatic fever or rheu- 

“Schools Help 
(National Edu- 
1201 Sixteenth St., 
Washington, D. C.) urges that the po- 


matic heart disease. 
Prevent Delinquency” 


cation Association, 


tential of the schools in preventing de- 
linquent behavior be widely realized and 
“Musical Sound Books for 


Young Listeners” (Sound Book Society, 


fully used. ... 


Scarsdale, New York) describes a com- 


prehensive library of recorded music 
“especially created for music education.” 
. » » “Tell Tales” (Nursery Training 
School, 355 Marlborough St., Boston, 
Mass.) is concerned with stories for young 
children and includes original tales tested 


in nursery school groups. 





GAINING EMOTIONAL MATURITY THROUGH 
GROUP DISCUSSION 


BY 


H. S. BANKSTON 


SUPERVISOR OF 
LOUISIANA STATE 


WENTY-FIVE Louisiana boys and 

girls sat around a table recently en- 
gaged in frank, unhindered discussion of 
their feelings and attitudes towards court- 
ing. Surrounding them was an audience 
of approximately two hundred intent 
teachers and laymen. 

These boys and girls were not profes- 
sional actors. They were average high 
school pupils demonstrating a mental 
health education technique which has be- 
come as regular a part of their work as 
any other. It is one of several classroom 
procedures now used extensively through- 
out the state, recommended and promoted 
by the State Department of Education’s 
Mental Health Education and Guidance 
Sections. The technique, based on oral 
self-expression of pupils in groups, is one 
of the most generally approved methods 
of expressing feelings and releasing ten- 
sions. 

The discussion subject, “Preludes to 
and Early Stages of Courtship,” had been 
selected by the pupils on the last school 
day before the demonstration was to be 
made. Not even the principal of the 
school or the persons in charge of the 
program knew in advance what the topic 
was to be. 

The boys and girls were members of 
the Destrehan High School Senior Class. 
The their Social Studies 


teacher. The audience consisted of mem- 


leader was 


bers of the Louisiana teaching profession 


MENTAL 
DEPARTMENT OF 
BATON ROUGE, 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
LDUCATION 


LOUISIANA 


who were attending the joint program of 
the Mental Health Education and Guid- 
ance Sections at the convention of the 
Louisiana Education Association, plus a 
sprinkling of interested laymen and par- 
ents. Reading materials used to help 
stimulate the pupils to project themselves 
into the discussion were copies of one of 
the “Milestones to Maturity” Newster- 
TERS published and distributed by the 
Louisiana Society for Mental Health. The 
setting was the Beauregard Room of the 
St. Charles Hotel in New Orleans. 

The discussion carried on by the boys 
and girls constituted group counseling. 
It could be classed as oral composition or 
social science exercises, depending on in- 
dividual points of view. In a Home Eco- 
nomics setting, it is entitled Family Re- 
lations. Certainly it was group guidance. 
The fact that the discussion was entirely 
spontaneous and unrehearsed, and on a 
topic based on the pupils’ own interests 
and needs and chosen by them, was highly 
significant. When one considers that the 
pupils were doing it voluntarily on a 
Week 


promise of reward except what it might 


Thanksgiving holiday, without 


do to help other youngsters as it was 


helping them, the demonstration takes 


on still greater significance. 

Those of us who were responsible for 
the presence of these pupils felt, rewarded 
by their contribution for many reasons. 
Why? 


Because we had seen youngsters 
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hold the attention of an audience for 
forty-five minutes as they completely de- 
voted their attention to a study of some 
interests of high school youth; we had 
seen a teacher stimulate the youngsters 
to frankness without once dominating 
them, or providing an answer to a ques- 


tion; we had seen high school pupils 


freely engaged in a give-and-take personal 
discussion, sometimes seriously, sometimes 
humorously, always sincerely, but never 
maliciously; we had seen young people 
completely confident of themselves, and 
unhindered in their thinking by the pres- 
ence of adults; we had seen pupils explore 
each other’s minds and feelings, and we 
had seen peer group approval and dis- 
approval at work. 

We had seen our professional confi- 
dence justified as to the abilities of high 
school boys and girls to solve t)icir own 
problems and to set their own standards 
of behavior under classroom teacher lead- 
ership with very little, if any, reserva- 
tion. We had witnessed a regular teacher 
prove that he is a helpful group counselor, 
although he has had only a minimum of 
He could do it 
because he likes boys and girls and teaches 


formal guidance training. 


them, instead of a subject, using social 
studies as the vehicle for providing such 
developmental experiences as this. 

One would probably not agree with all 
that the pupils stated and tentatively 
Most 
would agree with the principles underly- 


concluded in their generalizations. 


ing the activity, the procedure used for 
Cer- 
tainly need for further consideration of 
But as 
a developmental activity it was excellent. 


conducting it, and its objectives. 
some of the points was indicated. 


After forty-five minutes of discussion 
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by the pupils the matter was thrown open 
for audience questioning. It was just be- 
fore noon, and one might have expected 
that audience participation would be lim- 
ited. However, thirty minutes later, this 
phase of the program was still going 
strong, as these amazing boys and girls 
suggested some rather likely possible an- 
swers to the “sixty-four dollar questions” 
posed for their consideration. They dem- 
onstrated ability and maturity as they 
good-naturedly handled problems thrown 
at them by members of an able and 
courteous audience. 

The abilities of these boys and girls 
They had been 


Like many others, Destrehan 


were not accidental. 
trained. 
High School has for several years been 
providing its pupils with such experiences 


They 


constitute a regular part of the curricu- 


on a definitely programmed basis. 


lum. It is hoped by those responsible for 
the program that demonstrations like this 
may lead other schools to include such 
training as part of the curriculum. 





TROUBLED FIRST—-GRADER 
(Continued from page 9) 


In this brief observation we want to 
that the little 


folks in her care are keen observers; they 


suggest to the teacher 
are immensely proud of her, they pledge 
allegiance to her and submit themselves 
to her guidance. What the teacher does 
is right and it is good—it must be good 
because the teacher does it. Above all, 
the class is composed of many little 
“mirrors” who reflect the teacher’s actions 
and attitudes in their homes, in the com- 


munity, and in this world of ours. 





WHAT MADE JAIME TALK? 


MARY THOMPSON 


ALL-DAY NEIGHBORIIOOD SCHOOLS, NEW YORK CITY 


AIME is a little Puerto-Rican boy of 

seven who has been in our All-Day 
Neighborhood School program in Spanish 
Harlem for just a year. In looks he is 
not one of our cute, wide-eyed, round 
cheeked little fellows who naturally at- 
tract adult attention. Rather, he is cross- 
eyed, seemingly not too bright, and much 
in need of physical care. During the 
club programs he was for a long time 
like a grasshopper, flitting from paints 
to blocks to games to dolls—trying all 


the interest corners, and not, according 


to a teacher’s standards, accomplishing 
anything. His understanding of English 
was non-existent and he seemed to make 
no progress. In rhythms and creative 
dancing, however, he showed interest and 
ability, and his freedom to express him- 
self to music was the first group activity 
in which he gained the recognition of his 
teacher and classmates. Gradually he be- 
came one of a group of boys who played 
dramatically with blocks every afternoon 
—war games, firemen, cowboys. 


had a 


Always 
the games tone of blood and 
thunder. 

Even at the end of the year conversa- 
tion with him was difficult. His under- 
standing was poor and his English words 
were few and far from clear. When we 
were opening the school for the summer, 
I met him on the street and in Spanish 
explained that he was invited to come to 
school for a club program if he registered. 


On registration day he met me at the door 


and greeted me by my name. In trying 
to register him, I turned to one of our 
co-workers who has a tremendous faith 
in the natural growth of children and 
sorrowfully said, “This poor child! After 
a year in school, he doesn’t even know his 
own last name.” “But he knows yours,” 
was her reply. 

Jaime’s mother filled in the registration 
blank and he became one of our younger 
group in the play school. I saw him 
often and he seemed happier than I had 
ever seen him. His teachers loved him 
and found him a very cooperative mem- 
ber of the group. He would come to me 
when I visited and shyly touch my hand 
in greeting. I didn’t realize then that he 
was beginning to feel close to us. 

At the end of the third week of play 
school he came into the office one day and 
said, “In my house I got two ‘dolares’.” 
I showed great surprise at his wealth and 
“My father. He 


Next I asked him where his 


asked where he got it. 
sent me.” 

father was. He couldn’t answer, but he 
fixed his arms as though he were holding 
a gun and made a shooting sound with 
I asked, and he 
nodded “‘yes.” ‘Do you have any broth- 
ers?” I asked. He thought for a while and 


then, using his hands expressively, as 


his mouth. “At war?” 


Latins do, he explained, ‘One bigger and 
one a little bigger.” His gestures showed 
me that he had one big brother and one 
little. Then mostly with dramatics, but 
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using many English words, he described 
how his big brother had picked him up 
and swung him and then had accidentally 
let him down so hard that he had bumped 
his head. A complete English conversa- 
tion with Jaime after a year of school! 

This conversation set me to thinking, 
what made Jamie talk? Did his sudden 
burst into English after so long a time 
have its roots in anything we liad done 
Suddenly the background of 


this first English conversation became 


at school? 


clear. 


Jaime’s teachers and everyone with 
whom he came in contact in school had 
accepted him and given him access to 
materials that and had 


School was a happy 


interested him 
meaning for him. 
place for him. His teachers spoke only 
English, but using gestures and dramatics 
they made him understand a few simple 
rules so that he could conform to the 
necessary pattern for good group living. 
His group teacher had helped him by al- 
lowing him plenty of time to find friends 
She helped 


him gain recognition through his creative 


with whom he could play. 


Jaime could feel that he was 
a very important member of his club. 
When he scraped his back we took care 
of it in school, an attention that he more 
than enjoyed, so that he regretted the 
fast healing of his cuts. With a feeling 
of warmth and understanding that per- 


dancing. 


meates our school program we had nursed 
along growth. A visitor to the group 
one day remarked, “In another set-up 
Jaime could be the prize dope.” 

With lessons laid aside for the summer, 
all pressure for academic learning was re- 
moved. In its place came play experi- 
ences that have so much meaning for 
children—trips, swimming, showers, quiet 
lunches, time for relaxation, time to talk 
to the director, freedom to move around 
All this made 
him an important member of the large 
play school group. 


outside of his classroom. 


Jaime was reaching 
out to the larger world. In so doing he 
needed to communicate. He wanted to 
share his feelings, his rich experiences with 
his friends who he knew loved him. He 
needed to talk. 


language. 


He needed to talk their 





Individual and Community Health 


Health topics of concern to teachers 
and lay people as well as public health 
workers receive attention in a compre- 
hensive 1953 Blakiston publication* that 
seems to cover every phase of health work 
—including accidents, contact and air- 
born diseases, nutrition, food sanitation, 
environmental and occupational diseases, 
socio-sexual problems, maternal and child 
care, disorders of the nervous system. 

With respect to mental disorders the 
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author asserts that “mental hygiene is 
an ideal to be attained rather than a con- 
crete set of rules to be followed as in the 
case of some other phases of hygiene; yet 


an understanding of so-called normal be- 


havior and deviations from it may yield a 


clue to the ways and means of attaining 
and preserving mental health.” 
* Stiles, William W. Individual and Commun- 


ity Health, New York, The Blakiston Company, 
1953. 492 pp. $6.00. 





Courts and Children 


Only a minority of the 7000 children 
who appear before the New York City 
Children’s Court each year are served 
with “kindness and skill,” according to 
the report of a three-year study prepared 
under the auspices of the Citizens’ Chil- 
dren Committee and published in Oc- 


tober.’ 


Among the findings were: 
“Some judges are outstanding, but more 
than half of the eighteen judges indulge 
in questionable practices. .. . 
“About one-half of the Court attend- 
ants perform their jobs in an unkind and 


and 


frighten children and their parents. . . 


indifferent fashion confuse and 

“For many children the Court is an in- 
sensitive instrument of an indifferent or 
hostile social world.” 

The report recommends a “school” for 
new judges; development of more psy- 
chological testing and psychiatric diag- 
nostic facilities; expansion of public and 
voluntary community resources for psy- 
chiatric treatment of children; develop- 


ment of transitional residences for teen- 


1 New York, Columbia University Press, 1953. 
359 p. 
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agers unable to return to their own homes 
after periods in institutions; better liaison 


between school authorities and the Court. 


School Supervision 


“Supervision represents a noble prin- 
ciple, based on the American concern for 
the educational rights and welfare of each 
child,” says Harold Spears in a compre- 
hensive amd readable new book.* 

Spears reviews interestingly the devel- 
opment of supervision from general over- 
sight and inspection down to the present 
concept of helpfulness to teachers with 
emphasis on concern for children’s needs 
The book 
is replete with excellent examples from 
state and local school situatious. 


and good human relationships. 


In the 
last chapter Spears says: “In the final 
analysis, supervision works for the child 
rather than the teacher.” It involves, 
he says, the obligation to see that the child 
has the kind of a school experience that 
will help him to achieve, among other 
things, “physical health and mental and 
emotional stability.” 


2Improving the Supervision of Instruction, 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953, 478 pp., $4.75. 
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Adjusting the School Program 


One of the most useful educational ar- 
ticles that has appeared in some time is 
Carleton Washburne’s “Adjusting the Pro- 
gram to the Child,” published in the De- 
cember issue of Educational Leadership.* 

Washburne starts his article with a pic- 
ture of Miss Julian and her fourth grade 
faced with the usual problem—wide vari- 
ation in abilities, interests, and achieve- 
ment. Shall Miss Julian promote all these 
boys and girls? Or what should she do? 
This is, of course, the dilemma of teachers 
everywhere. Washburne then lists the 
various “attempts toward solution” that 
have been made through the years, from 
Preston Search’s early effort at individual 
instruction (1889) and Frederic Burk’s 
self-instructive textbooks, on through 
Winnetka (1919), the Dalton plan, the 
project method, “ability groups,” and 
universal discusses 
grouping by mental age, grouping for in- 
dividual mastery, the common core, readi- 
ness on the part of the child, and con- 
cludes 


promotions. He 


with a definite answer to the 
problem of Miss Julian’s class—a plan 
whereby at the end of the year her chil- 
dren have all progressed, in varying de- 
grees, toward mastery of appropriate parts 

‘of the common skills, and have a rich ex- 
perience in many fields. 

Other articles in this December issue of 
Educational Leadership—most of them 
quite as readable for parents as for teach- 
ers—deal with “Teaching the Individual 


(Brundage); “The Chal- 
enge of the Slow-Learning Child” 


Adolescent” 


3 Journal of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Washington, National 
Education Associaton, 1953. (Vol. XI, No. 3, p. 
138-147). 
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(Engel); “The Challenge of the Gifted 
Child” (Freese); “How Johnny Learned 
to Join the Group” (Stelzig); “Ways 
of Providing for Individual Differences” 
(Parker and Russell); ““A Faculty Meets 
the Needs of Pupils” (Brooks) ; ‘““Match- 
ing Ten Reading Levels in One Class- 
room” (Parker, King, Holt.) 


Home-School Relations 


Readers are justifiably suspicious of 
any publisher’s jacket statement that says 
“This book shows you 
exactly what to do to build better re- 
lations between home and school .. . 


how to work with parents and teachers 


to foster the kind of community under- 
standing that makes for more successful 
teachers, happier parents, and abler chil- 
dren.” 

Hymes’ Effective Home-School Re- 
lations*, however, comes about as close 
to fulfilling this promise as any book 
could. Written in the author’s usual 
easy, conversational style, interestingly 
illustrated, replete with useful and easily 
accessible and above all 
soundly based, this book should meet a 
very real need. 


references, 


Hymes sums up the 
situation well in a paragraph in the pre- 
face: 


In home-school relations the teacher 
is the key, but he cannot work alone. 
To do his job he needs the backing of 
all his colleagues: special teachers, visit- 
ing teachers, psychologists, deans, 
councellors, nurses, supervisors, and 
administrators. So, too, within the 
home all who are in touch with the 
children or who are a part of the 
4 Hymes, James L., Jr. 

Relations. 
p- $4.65. 


Effective Home-School 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 264 
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family circle are involved in the ed- 
ucational process. Today, millions of 
these home “teachers” are working 
with schools. This book aims to make 
these working relationships even more 
satisfying and effective. 


Emotion and Citizenship 


“The 
individual determines the quality of his 


emotional adjustment of the 
citizenship,” says a report of the Citizen- 
ship Education Study carried out over 
several years by the Detroit Public Schools 
and Wayne University.° Guideposts sug- 
gested for the schools on the basis of the 
findings include these: 


1. Teachers need to know as much 
about developing emotidnal adjustment 
as they do about teaching subject-matter. 

2. Teachers need to accept the idea 
that all behavior is caused. 

3. Good citizenship depends on the 


quality of the relationships among people. 


4. Teachers must help to give children 
the love and affection which they need. 

§. Teachers must help to make chil- 
dren feel that they are important. 

6. Teachers and schools must find ways 
in which all children can experience 
success. 

7. Mentally 
better. 


8. Administrators 


healthy 


children learn 


need to be more 
concerned about the mental health of 
teachers. 

9. Teachers 
to give attention to their own mental 


health. 


and administrators need 


5 Pflieger, Elmer F. and Weston, Grace L. 
Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good Citizen- 
ship. Detroit, Mich., Wayne University Press, 
1953. 152 p. $3.50. 


and 


training of teachers must emphasize the 


10. Both pre-service in-service 
relationship of good mental health to 
citizenship. 

11. Schools need to permit more op- 
portunities for children to satisfy their 
fundamental needs and to work out their 


normal emotional disturbances. 


Can Science Help? 
Science has taught us how to destroy. 


Can it also help humanity? This is the 
question B. F. Skinner puts at the outset 
in his new book Science and Human Be- 


havior.’ He says: 


The methods of science have been 
enormously successful wherever they 
have been tried. Let us then apply 
them to human affairs. We need not 
retreat in those sectors where science 
has already advanced. It is necessary 
only to bring our understanding of 
human nature up to the same point. 
Indeed, this may well be our only hope. 
If we can observe human behavior 
carefully from an objective point of 
view and come to understand it for 
what it is, we may be able to adopt a 
more sensible course of action. : 

We are concerned, then, with the 
causes of human behavior. We want 
to know why men behave as they do. 
Any condition or event which can be 
shown to have an effect upen behavicr 
must be taken into account. By dis- 
covering and analyzing these causes we 
can predict behavior; to the extent that 
we can manipulate them, we can con- 


trol behavior. 

Teachers and other educational work- 
ers will be especially interested in the 
sections of Professor Skinner’s book deal- 
ing with emotions, punishment, and the 
behavior of people in groups. 


® New York, Macmillan, 1953. 461 p. $4.00. 
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“Academic” and “Vocational” 


Bridging the academic-vocational gap 
—taking adequately into account the 
needs of boys and girls who have “a deep 
interest in a useful occupation and a 
receptiveness for the liberal arts” —is the 
objective Franklin Keller and his associ- 
ates had in mind in writing about “The 
High School.’’ The 
most striking conclusion of their study, 


Double-Purpose 


Dr. Keller says, is that “in terms of time 
and content the established forty-period 
vocational high school offers potentially 
33'/; to 40 per cent more education than 
does the generally accepted academic high 


He adds: 


school.” 


The academic high school fails to 
use this percentage of the student’s 
time for education, and it could use 
this time and provide this education 
by giving a full day’s work in a school 
equipped to handle the occupational 
phases. In effect, this conclusion chal- 
lenges the American high school with 
the task of providing the indispensable 
vocational phases of sound education. 
For the high-school curriculum would 
meet the needs of many more indi- 
viduals if it provided a full day of 
work in an institution staffed and 
equipped to teach the occupational 
and performing arts as well as the 
verbal and intellectualistic phases of 


life. 


“The American Elementary School” is 
the theme of the Thirteenth Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society, edited by 
Harold G. Shane.* Child development 


7 Keller, Franklin J. The Double-Purpose High 
School. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. 
207 p. $3.00. 


8 New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. 434 p. 


and mental health receive considerable 
attention in this yearbook, especially in 
the contributions of Gertrude Hildreth 
(dynamics of learning in childhood educa- 
tion), Viola Theman (emerging concepts 
of child growth and development—what 
they suggest for classroom practice), 
Roma Gans (public attitudes and pres- 
sures as determinants of elementary school 
practices), and Arthur W. Foshay 
(changing interpretations of the elemen- 
tary curriculum). 
Films 

“To make films in psychiatry, psy- 
chology, and mental health education 
more useful to more people, and to begin 
to set higher standards of quality for 
making better new films” is the twofold 
purpose of a publication of the Medical 
Audio-visual Institute of the Association 
of American Colleges.? The book con- 
sists of 51 critical film reviews designed 
This should, the 


authors point out, make it unnecessary in 


to help the film user. 


most instances to preview the films before 


showing them; moreover, “the reviews 


will help to eliminate the still widespread 


haphazard use of films—or rather their 
abuse—whereby a motion picture is se- 
lected and shown merely on the basis of 
its title or inadequate, if not misleading, 
information.” On the constructive side, 
it is hoped that the reviews in this book 
will increase the more discriminating and 
creative use of the films and better inte- 
gration with other methods and media. 


® Nichtenhauser, Adolf, Coleman, Marie L., and 
Ruhe, David S. Films in Psychiatry, Psychology, 
and Mental Health. New York, Health Educa- 
tion Council, 1953. 269 p. $6.00. 
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